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University type of politicians who were still powerful in public
life. The coming of the war shut him off from the opportunity
of gaining fame by any characteristic stroke of policy or constructive
legislation, but he was eminently suited to handle the Parliament
of 1918, which was largely his own creation, and throughout its
existence he kept a steady eye on the future fortunes of the Conserva-
tive party which, but for his vigilance, might easily have been, swamped
in the confusion of those times. His political operations often seemed
canny and crafty, but he was extraordinarily acute in judging the
use which the Conservative party could make of its temporary Liberal
Allies and determining the time for their departure.
The tribute which all joined in paying to his moral and physical
courage was well deserved. He had lost two sons in the war, he was
smitten with a mortal disease, but he held on to the last and gave no
handle for anyone to say that the public interest had suffered from
his personal losses and sufferings.
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The withdrawal of Bonar Law left the Conservative party in a state
of perplexity about the succession. By all the rules of political pro-
motion Curzon was marked out as Prime Minister designate in the
event of a vacancy. Judged either by seniority or accomplishment,
his claims were beyond question. He was a man of commanding
ability and long experience at home and abroad, and undoubtedly
the most accomplished speaker and orator in the Conservative party.
He had himself no doubt that the prize upon which he had set his
heart from his earliest years was now within his grasp. He was
nevertheless living in a world of illusion. Watching his conduct in
recent years, the more important of his colleagues had come to the
conclusion that with aE his talents he would be a difficult master and
not very effective Prime Minister. He had played a somewhat equi-
vocal part in the shifts and changes between Asquith, Lloyd George
and Bonar Law, and on each occasion had waited for others to act.
As Foreign Secretary he had protested and rebelled, but let himself
be overridden by Lloyd George and his secretariat. His temper was
uncertain, and he had given offence to important people by outbursts
which he had forgotten but which they had remembered. His case
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